CIVILIZATION AND DISEASE
erally, however trifling their consequences may seem with respect
to individuals, when they regard the mass, they cannot fail to be
very considerable; and when we reflect that in all probability
every deterioration of the general health of the parents is trans-
mitted to their offspring, the subject becomes one of great im-
portance. For my own part I have little doubt that the pale and
unhealthy appearance of our population, is in a measure owing to
the very causes which have contributed to the rapid rise and un-
exampled prosperity of our country.

The industrial revolution in the beginning affected the people's
health very adversely. The new industries' created employment
for large numbers of unskilled workers including women and chil-
dren. The population of Europe increased and large numbers of
immigrants began to crowd in the suburbs of American cities.
They worked long hours under appalling hygienic conditions,
They lived in slums, without sanitation, on minimum standards
and every economic crisis subjected these socially useful masses
to still greater pauperism and still more dependence on charity
for survival.

Conditions became so bad that society was stirred. It was justly
felt that a sick working class was a menace to the health of all.
A very fine little book published in 1831 by a physician in Leeds,
C. Turner Thackrah, on The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades,
and Professions, and of Civic States and Habits of Living, on
Health and Longevity, revealed striking figures. In the industrial
city of Leeds in 1821 there was one death for every 55 inhabitants,
while in a neighboring rural district there was one death per 74 in-
habitants. "At least 450 persons die annually in the borough of
Leeds, from the injurious effects of manufactories, the crowded
state of population, and the consequent bad habits of life," was
the conclusion of Thackrah who then proceeds (second edition,
1832):
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